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Mr, Chairman and Fellow Citizens: 


me remarks fi 


id 
~ J thank you for this kind reception, and neta 


md to your call.for rt on 2 
fie tas conte when we should all of us speak out, and 
ainly discuss the questions which these unhappy days 
we given birth to. - Neglect to do this may bea source of 


- fature regret. I donot mean to incur the penalty of any 


such regret if can help it; and, therefore, purpose speak- 
ing at: your meetings whenever it may be proper for me 
to doso. I believe we have reached a crisis in public af- 
fairs when the boldest language will prove to be the best 
for the occasion, and best for our country. We have got 
to deal with principalities and powers which need to be 
rebuked—and we have got to deal with men in power who 
should be told that there is a point beyond which forbear- 
ance ceases to be a virtue. For the last eighteen months 
the people of the free States, so called, have suffered great 
Tt has now come the 
turn of the people to be heard. It has come their turn, 
not to render evil for evil, but to vindicate their Rights 
under the Constitution, and, by so doing, overwhelm the 
menin authority who would abrogate those Rights, That 
is their mission, and it is a mission which I expect to see 
successfully accomplished. 

You have come together, gentlemen, under somewhat 
better auspices than you have had to boast of ina long 
while. You have to-day the restoration of that freedom 
of speech which was denied to youa year ago. This is 
due, in a great measure, to the late elections... And this 
privilege fs not only restored to you, butit can’t be taken 
away again. I would make oath to that. Henceforth, 
my countrymen, never let orders from headquarters, come 
they in what shape they may—never let such orders pre- 
Yet you from asserting-your right to- discuss, Snlipnand, 
freely, as you please, the affairs of government. ever! 
Anotherthing. Ihad hoped the day of illegal arrests was 
over. But the recent exhibition of the mailed hand, at 
the city of Philadelphia, proves that the will is not want- 
ing to restore the reign of terror. That exhibition of de- 
spotic power should be the last. Or, if the day of illegal 
arrests should come in, with its bolts and bars and 
shackles for freemen, let freemen solemnly protest against 
such high handed measures, and take their protests to the 
ballot boxes. And, if the ballot should fail to correct such 
enormities and preserve their Liberties, they may be 
driven to look for some other remedy. 


Gentlemen, the bitter experiences of the past year have 
solved a new problem in our institutions. They have 
proved that the most dangerous of all experiments, under 
aform of government like ours, is that which aims to stifle 
the voice of a free people. Such an experiment may be 
successful for awhile, but it can’t last. Forbidden to 
ee their free thoughts, they are driven to reflect more 

eply than before on the value of their liberties. _Their 
rights under the Constitution are studied over and over 
again; the audacious insolence of the bad men in power, 
who would deprive them of those rights, is sternly set be- 
fore their eyes ; the heroic example of their Revolutionary 
Fathers comes up before them, admonishing them, that 
the price of liberty is eternal vigilance,—and, all at once, 
the ‘storm bursts, forth, the soul asserts its independ- 
ence, and the wronged, abused, insulted citizen, is ree 
again, and powerful to assert, maintain, and defend -his 

ents, against the powers that be, though backed by a 
million of bayonets. . Such is the problem which has just 
niow been solved in our very midst, and such the lesson 
which it furnishesto present and future generations. Re- 
flection on the iniquitious proceedings of the government 
which suppressed free speech, and a free press, and sought 
to punish men for suggesting: peaceful measures asa means 
of saving the Union which we all had so much at heart— 
the result of their meditations on these things, is a clear, 
convincing, unanswerable, powerful, and perfectly crush- 
img argument against the present Administration. 


There are many things that might be discussed on this 


eccasion if time would permit. As you have. called me} yawned before us. 
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out, gentlemen, letme notice some few of them which go 
to strengthen the argument to which I have just vefe. as 
You all: know often it is remarked—this war might 
have been prevented—and the reasons usually given for 
sucha remark. Let us look into this very briefly, if I 
may do so without tireing you, and see how the case 
stands. I begin with the secession of South Carolina, and 
the States which immediately followed her. When this 
occurred, it became a serious matter for the entire coun- 
try. You had the army and nayy in your hands, which 
some Palmore) should be launched at once against the 
South. More considerate men insisted on taking a dif- 
ferent course. They chose to treat the act of distnion as 
a political, rather than as a military one—: deal with 
it accordingly. Of this number was Mr. nden, of 
Kentucky, whose resolutions for saving th nion, and 
preventing bloodshed, are familiar to you all. These 
resolutions were acceptable to our conservative citizens 
generally, and if they had been adopted, as they should 
ave been, there would have been no war—the States 
would have been united, and we should have gone on again 
in a career of peace, prosperity, and happiness. The asser- 
tion of the Northern opponents of these resolutions, that 
the South would not accept of them, is disproved by Gov. 
Bigler, of Pennsylvaniayin his able letter on this subject. 
He has shown us, that the leading Southern men in Con- 
gress, at that time, whose names are most obnoxious to 


the North, were willing to accept of the com be 
asa finality.. They aid, indeed, aim tit fey were ex i- 
tled to something better; they believed that they were 


entitled to the benefit of the decision of the Supreme 

Court in the Dred Scott case, giving them an equal share 

in the territories. Nevertheless, for the sake of peace, 

they would accept of the Crittenden bill, with the under- 
ni aa 


sta ap rss apg fake sah noma the diffi- 
culties between the slave and free States. Such was the 
state of the case when the bill came to a yote in Con- 


gress. It is scarcely necessary to ask who defeated the 
bill? The Republicans went against it in a solid phalanx, 
and it was killed. They had it in their power to pass the 
bill, but would not; they defeated it, and by so doing 
took on themselves the consequences which might follow 
such a defeat. Some of them may have hesitated in the 
course they were taking on that occasion—but pressed 
on .by the wtras, who required ‘‘ blood letting,” the 
“peace measures’”’ were thrown overboard, and our coun- 
try swept along towards the brink of ruin. 

But there was yet another chance to save the Union. 
Let us see how that was thrown away also. The next 
chance for saving this Union, and preventing bloodshed, 
was the “‘peace conference’”’ of March, 1861. That body 
came together some time early in March ; it was'composed 
of representatives from the Border States, and from Mid- 
dle, Western and Northern States... The proceedings of its 
conference were highly honorable to the ability and patri- 
otism of the Border State delegates. They did what they 
could.tosave the Union. The part that Virginia took in 
those proceedings was purely a national one, as everybody 
could see. Though smarting, from the effects of the 
John Brown raid, she, nevertheless, showed herself anx- 
ious to keep the peace, whatever might be said of others. 
But in vain! The conference broke up without hay.ng 
accomplished anything; it was a failure ! 

And who, let me ask, are responsible for that failure :— 


Who prevented the conference: from adopting the mcas- 
ures which were needed to prevent Ararat wart 
The same class of men who defeated the Crittenden bill. 
They defeated the peace propositions of the conference. 
Unfortunate for our country, the delegates from the Free 
States appear to have been selected by Republican Goy- 
ernors, on account of the known hatred of these men to 
yn es of all kinds. Those who were sent from 
this State, voted, with one exception, against the peace 
measures of the conference. That assembly, which, fora 
brief period, had given us some hopes of. preserving the 
Union, broke up in despair—and the brink of destruction 
Another failure to restore harmony 


Se 
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and the ruin would be complete, It seemed to be 
pre-determined that 
way, and the gulf of perdition be reached at last. But 
before I come to speak of the last and worse phase of this 
question, a single word as to certain conservative opin- 
ions which began to prevail after the Administration went 
into power. 3 
Shortly after Mr. Lincoln was sworn into. office, the 
qnestion began to be serionsly debated as to whether a 
sovereign State could rightfully be coerced by force of 
arms. Iam not going into the discussion of it at the 
present time. I only wish to remind you that. such a 
question was raised, and that the negative of it was ably 
sustained by men of great worth and ability—and by no 
one more ably than our worthy fellow citizen, Mr. Eaton. 
It was proved, beyond controversy, that the founders of 
the Constitution never provided, or intended to provide, 
for any such military schemes as are now on foot for the 
conquest of the Southern States. Never! On the con- 
“trary, it was shown that the founders of that instrument 
voted down every proposition of the sort. All this was 
proved, and more than I need trouble you with at this 
time. Now—whatI mean to say, is this, before I come to 
another matter—that these undeniable proofs of the true 
intent and meaning of the Constitntion on the subject of 
coercion, or force, ought io have impressed the men in 
power, at Washington, with the absolute necessity for 
using great forbearance in their dealings with the sece- 
ding States, For a while, these considerations may have 
had some weight with them—but they were soon to give 
way for others. ~ 
This viogs me to speak of one chance more, which, if 
it had been rightfully improved, might have averted the 
horrors of civil war. We shall see how that was thrown 
away also, and the Union dashed on therocks. It so hap- 
pened that the whole question of peace or war was destin- 
ed to turn on a single point—and that, a Fort in Charles- 
ton harbor. By a concurrence of circumstances, Fort 
Sumpter became the point upon which the very existence 
of the Union hinged. But, in comparison with the worth 
of the Union, and the direful evils which might follow a 
serious collision in that quarter, the Fort was of little con- 
sequence to any body. A collision between the State and 
Federal troops should, if possible, be avoided. All that 
was wanted was to gain time for reason to have its turn. 
The Government might go on with its blockade, but it 
should do nothing to provoke the shedding of blood. 


Now it was seen, and plainly seen, that any attempt to 
re-inforce Sumpter, world provo rery crisis whic 
some of the best menin our Country wished to avoid. 
And this was not only seen, but the Federal authoriries 
at the Capitol gave their pledge to Justice Campbell, of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, that no such at- 
tempt should be made to re-inforee Fort Sumpter. In 
proof of this, I refer'you to the Judge’s letter on the sub- 
ject—a letter which was published in the Journal of Com- 
merce, and other papers, some two months after the war 
broke out. 


“Put not your faith in Princes.” The pledge I have just | 


referred to, had egret been made when measures were 
actually taken, by the federal authorities, for doing what 
seemed to be the very thing which the Government had 
solemnly agreed not to do. 
sent to Uharleston harbor, somewhere between the tenth 
and fifteenthof -April, 1861; and:sent there for what? 
Jt was’ sent there to accomplish a certain purpose—and 
that’purpose was to draw the fire of Fort Moultrie, in oc- 
cupation of Southern troops, in order that the Federal 
authorities, and the men who were urging them to “‘blood 
letting,’’ might have the overt act they required, to justify 
a declaration of war against the South.. Their plan suc- 
ceeded, and we were pushed over the brink of ruin, and 
plunged into the very vortex of horribly destructive, aw- 
ra and ruinous civil war, the end of which no man can 
tell. 
Having done with occurrences which preceded the war, 
nce casa aken place. The 
aving been inaugurated, we were told that it was to 
be a war for the Constitution and the Union. I deny that 
it has heen a war for either. ‘This denial you will find 
sustained by almostevery leading act of the Adminstration 
since the first blow was struck. From the moment troops 
were first ordered to Washington, in April, 1861, the Con- 
stitution has scarcely been regarded at all by the men in 
power. Some of their most zealous supporters more than 
half admit this. But, say they, the South having broken 
the Constitution, we are no longer bound by it. This con- 
fession, if it amounts to anything at all, is a virtual im- 
peachment of the President, who has taken an oath to 


there should be another failure any 


A Government flotilla was ; 


United States. Nething' has occurred, that I know of, 
since he took that oath, to release him from its solemn 
obligations. I repeat it, this has not been a war for the 
Constitution and the Union, but one fearfully destructive 
of both. Look for a moment at the numerous violations 
of the Constitution, to which we have all been witnesses, 
in the past year, and tell me how muchis there left of that 
instrument, or, how much nearer are we to restoring the 
Union, than the day the battle-cry first went forth? Isit 
strange that the people of the South should hesitate about 
returning to. a.government which is continually striking 
down the dearest rights of the citizen? The momentthe war 
power began to make itself felt, State Rights were set at 
naught. We had a daring illustration of this early in the 
contest, when the federal authorities directed the seizure of 
telegraphic despatches—an order which ought te have been 
resisted by an appeal to the Courts. But this is nothing to 
what followed. Next we had arbitrary arrests, the sear 
of houses, and seizure of private papers, without authori 
ape lays then came the suspension of the habeas corpus ; 
| and, lastly, martial law, which iso law at-all, but the 
will of some despot, was extended over a people remote 
from the theatre of war. And, as if these things. were 
not enough to break down a free people, a. bill is in- 
troduced into Congress, which tl.reatens to take from them 
whatlittle is left of their liberties. I refer to the Senate’s 
Military Bill, for the organization of the militia—a: bill 
which, if it should become a law, would annihilate State 
sovereignty, and place our citizens at the feet of Bxecu- 
tive power. If, fellow-citizens, the spirit of your patriot 
fathers yet burns in your bosoms, your indignant remon-. 
strance against these things should be loudly proclaimed. 


I should be glad to say something of arbitrary arrests— 
of the imprisonment of unoffending citizens ia our Amer- 
ican Bastiles—a dark chapter in the history of this afflicted 
country ; but, what I would say of these outrages must be 
reserved for a future occasion. ‘[hey were borne in silence 
along while ; and the wonder is, that they were borne so 
long as they were. It seemed fora while as if the people 
were dead, almost to a.sense of their rights and liberties, 
and incapable of asserting either. But they were aroused 
at last. ' 

But, sir, we might have gone on in this way, regard- 
less of “the true condition of things, but for another act 
of supreme folly, or something worse. The people lay 
prostrate in the dust, hugging the chains that bound them, 
cheated into the belief that. this chastisement was for their 
good,.and, beguiled..by,.the falsehood. that. the —warnot 
waged for the purpose of interfering with the domestic 
institutions of the South; or the rights of the States, but 
for some other purpose, they might, I say, have gone on 
in this way, making any and every sacrifice for the cause, 
as explained to them, if it had not 'been for the Abolition 
Proclamation of the 24th of September. That opened 
their eyes, that aroused their indignation, and that it is 
which has done something—nay, it has done much— 
towards correcting public opinion as to the true character 
and real purpose of the war. 

But, gentlemen, the Proclamation has not been exposed 
as it ought to have been. It has only been occasionally 
denounced, when it should have been everywhere, often, 
and loudly rebuked. I propose saying a few words about 
it before I take my seat. ‘There are two features of it 
which are open to the severest condemnation. In the 
first place, it encourages the blacks to rise and murder 
their masters. ‘There is no getting away from this. Now, 
I do not apprehend there is any great danger of such a 
rising of the blacks, except, perhaps, where the federal 
arms may haye penetrated on some day next week, 
or next month,—but there is the damned license to initiate 
a series of atrocities at the South, which, if once begun, 
and-it were possible they could become general, would 
convert that portion of our country into: another St. Do- 
mingo. ; ; < 

Bato there is another feature of it scarcely less re- 
yolting to my mind than the one just named. That fea- 
ture is this: Your soldiers, many of them from New En- 
gland, worthy young men, brought up under the drop- 
pings of the sanctuary, and taught, I suppose, to love 
mercy and hate iniquity ; these men formed into battalions 
and regiments, and sent South to follow their leaders, 
wherever ordered; are forbidden by the Proclamation to 
interfere in case of servile insurrection. In other words, 
they are to stand with folded arms whilst the black popu- 
lation seek the destruction of the whites. I do not be- 
lieve the troops could refrain from interfering, in such an 
emergency ; but the barbarous decree to them is “hands 


off.” Well, now let me ask, what is the history of our 


support, maintain, and defend the Constitution of the = 


~ tion;some of which—Z-xeferred..toonly-a-fe 


relations with the people of the South? In the better 
days of the Republic, they came often to reside amongst 
us, their sons and their daughters'came with them to be 
educated. They “brought hither their genius to be kin- 
dled at our fires.” Here their young men married, and, 
with their Northern wives, returned. to the plantations to 
spend the rest of their days. And, young men of the 
North went South, also, and married there, and grew to 
love the good people of that country, who took them by 
the hand and helped put them forward in the world.— 
And, let me tell you, sir, that to day, there is probably 
a million south of the “ inviduous line ”’ whose ancestors 
are buried in your grave-yards, or whose grand-parents 
or parent, and brothers and sisters, are residing at the 
North. And your troops, the kindred blood still trickling 
in their veins, are to be made the unwilling instruments 
of carrying into effect a proclamation of the most un- 
called fer and barbarous character. Sir, I have no lan- 
guage to characterize it as it deserves —Thank God— 
New York has rebuked it; Ohio has rebuked it ; New Jer- 
sey and Pennsylvunia have rebuked it; Illinois. .and..In- 
diana have rebuked it; Iowa and Wisconsin have rebuk- 
ed it; and in less than two months Connecticut will re- 
buke it in such tones of thunder as shall beheard from 
Maine to New Orleans. 

But there is one other topic I would notice before 
quitting this subject. These despotic acts, of which I 
have spoken, and especially the last one, are justified on 
the ground of ‘State necessity.”” This doctrine of State 
necessity was admirably exposed and torn to pieces years 
ago by the eloquent Senator from New Hampshire, and 
true patriot, the Hon. Franklin Pierce, since President 
of the United States. I regret that I have not his speech 
by me, that I might give you an extract from it, which 
would be more to the purpose than an anything I can 
say. 

This plea of State necessity, which is sometimes call- 
ed the tyrant’s plea, has no business in the affairs of free- 
men, Certainly, it is a plea which should never be tole- 
rated under a Constitutional form of government. Where 
there is a written Constitution, we must abide by*that, or 
go straight to a despotism. ‘The man, therefore, in goy- 
ernment affairs, who sets up any such plea as the one just 
named, as an excuse for acts not sanctioned by law, vio- 


lates his oath of office; and, though»he»may have’been | 


raisled by bad advisers, he can’t escape the consequences 
of such an act. . 

I pass over the numerous infractions of the Constitu- 
en 
since, and take what, in some respects, is worst of all—the 
Proclamation of Emancipation—and ask you to look at 
that as it is, It presents us the military necessity of the 
case. Sir, it was precisely this kind of military necessity 
which dictated the employment of the ‘‘merciless savages” 
to butcher your rebel forefathers. This was justified by 
Lord Suffolk, in the British Parliament, on the ground 
that the government should employ all the means that 
“God and nature’ had put in its hands for suppressing 
the wicked rebellion. The indignant reply of Lord Chat- 
ham, is familiar to every school boy. ‘ What, ideas,” 
said the “ great commoner,” “the noble Lord may have 
of God and nature, I know not, but this I do know, that 
such sentiments as he has avowed, are equally abhorrent 
to religion and, humanity.” It was some plea of this sort 
that laid Wyoming in ashes, and, at a later day, and 
within the memory of most of us, prompted the massa- 
cre of Texican prisoners at the Alamo. And, coming 
down to the case before us, it is the plea of the haters of 
the South, who will be satisfied with nothing less than its 
destruction. 

It is from doctrines like these the people, without dis- 
tinction of party, turn away with nndessembled horror 
and disgust, and seek, in the ranks of your political or- 
ganization, the means of putting an end to such ultraism, 
and of inaugurating a new and better-policy, whic 3 
have some kind of foundation in Gospel precept 
other way, fellow citizens, can I account for the 
victories in New York and other States. The mistakes, 
the errors, the follies, and the worse than blunders of the 
Lineo Administration, are, by these victories signally 
rebuked, or the ballot is a mere sham, and the march of 


By 


great events of no more consequence than the shifting 
sands of the desert. 

~ But, fellow citizens, I have something more to say of 
this before I quit this stand. Ifever there was a time 
to-speak out, and speak plainly, now is that time—to- 
morrow may be too late. I ask no one to be responsible 
for any thing I have said, or for what else I may have to 
say. I stand here to give free utterance to my thoughts, 
on the present crisis in our national affairs, without fear 
or favor of any man; and, as God is my Judge, and not 
any worm of the dust, I mean to be true to my convic- 
tions of what I believe to be right in this matter, let the 
consequences be what they may. Now my conviction is, 
that these elections, of which I have spoken, mean some- 
thing more than appears on the face of election returns, 
or in the platforms of the triumphant party, They have 
a deeper meaning still ; and, if not, if I am mistaken in 
this, then I have no business here, and should take my 
leave of you forthwith. Nay, if they have not a deeper 
and better meaning than is to bé found in any special en- 


| dorsement of the war policy, you may close the map of 


the Union at once, for henceforth it will only be wanted 
to find the grave of the Republic. 

But they do mean something more; something which 
should arouse us to a sense of present duties, and turn 
our thoughts in a new direction. I see in them the mis- 
sion ef the hour, These popular uprisings are not mere- 
ly special in their character, but broad and general as the 
universal air, and sweep, a8 with the wings of an archan- 
gel, the vast horizon of mal-administration, and of bloody 
battle fields. The true meaning of this is—that the 
people are sick of this horrible fratricidal war, and de- 
mand that it should be speedily terminated. I avow my- 
self opposed to it, and ask for a cessation of hostilities. 
It is in vain to protest against illegal arrests, and wicked 
pone if you haye got a war policy that justifies 
both. 

I can’t, for the life of me, see how great wrongs are to 
be redressed, and the Union re-established, whilst .meas- 
ures are on foot which render it impossible to accomplish 
either on the war plan. Now I am for redressing these 
wrongs, and doing what can be done for the Union cause. 
Iam for getting back the Southern States by fair and 
honorable means, if such.a-thing be-possible; and =I wil! 
hope for the best. And I want to get them back as they 
were, Idon’t want conquered, blood-drenched States, 
with their ruined homes, and a weeping population to 
make a Union forme! Suchkind of a Union would be 
a.mockety of the name. ‘The Union I desire is a union _ 
of hearts and of hands, such as our fathers gave us. 

When the great Irish orator, Edmund Burke, took the 
part of America, in 1775, he denounced the British poli- 
cy which would destroy ‘“‘ The Plantations.” ‘My opin- 
ion,” said he, ‘‘is much more in favor of prudent man- 
agement, than of force ; the use of force is but tempora- 
ry. It may subdue for a moment, but it does not remove 
the necessity of subduing again. A further objection to 
foree is, that you a the object by your very endeav- 
ors to preserve it. The thing you fought for is not the 
thing you recover—but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and 
consumed in the contest.” And then, raising his voice, 
“until the old arches of Irish oak resounded ”’ to his 
trumpet tones, he exclaimed, in never to be forgotten 
words, ‘Nothing less will content me than WHOLE America!”’* 
Apply these noble sentiments to the "case before us, and 
we shall be at no loss what course to pursue. In the 
spirit of that great apostle of Constitutional liberties and 
of an enlightened humanity—if I may dare take his lan- 
guage on my lips, I now say—nothing less will satisfy me 
than the whole Southern States. 

But I do not expect to get them back, as they were, by 
sacrificing hecatombs to the demon of Northen fanaticism, 
or‘in any such way. The voice of the people, speaking 
through their public servants, and through such meetings 
as this, and through their journals, and Christain pulpits 
—of which there are some few left,—that voice demands 
something beticr than the extermination of a kindred race. 
This is the true vox populi vox dei of the hour—the only 
interpretation we have had of it since the war began, and 
for one I give ear to its silvery tones—for it is the voice 
of Peace and good willtoman, Its demand is for Peace, 


perpetually to be conquered. My next objection is its uncertainty. Terror is not always the effect of force ; and an armament is-not a victory. 
If you do not succeed, you are without resource ; for, conciliation failing, force remains; but, force failing, no further hope of reconciliation 
isleft. Power and authority are sometimes bought by kindness; but they can never be begged as alms, by an impoverished and defeated vio- 
lence. A further objection to force is, that you impair the object by your very endeavors to preserve it. The thing you fought foris not the 
thing which you recover; but depreciated, sunk, wasted, and consumed in the contest. Nothing less will content me, than whole America. 
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fraternity, brotherhood ; for a Union based on the rights 
guaranteed to us by our Fathers, such a Union as the 
sword can never purchase, establish, or maintain. 
Fellow citizens, I will detain you no longer. There 
are a thousand things which the crisis demands should be 
said—and they may be said as we get further in the cam- 
paign. I am in for this campaign—and I trust it may be 
a successful one. You have suffered much for opinion’s 
sake since the clash of arms was first heard—and have 
had some experieace in the dark days which civil war 


brings on one’s country. Some of you have been often | 


reviled, persecuted, and abused in your business, and in 


£ 


| your neighborhoods—and even threatened with violence. 


But, possessing your souls in patience, you have risen 
above all this, and are now rewarded by a change of pub- 
lic opinion, which brings with it the hope of better days. 
True, it is winter yet—but the spring is not far off! 


Our birds of song are silent now, 
There are no flowers blooming ; 
Yet life beats in the frozen bough, 
And freedom’s spring is coming! 
And freedom’s tide comes up alway, 
» Though we may stand in sorrow, 
And our good bark, aground to day, 
Shall float again to-morrow! 


RESOLUTIONS 


ADOPTED BY THE 


DEMOCRATIC STATE CONVENTION, AT HARTFORD, 


Mebruary Lsth, ises. 


Wuereas, It isthe privilege and the duty “of a free people, liv- 
ing under the guarantees of a written Constitution; which combines 
the provisions of an organic law with the great principles of fed- 


eration and fraternity, to frankly and fearlessly assert their rights ;. 


to freely canvass the acts of their appointed servants, and to re- 
affirm the great truths which underlie the government, and upon 
which, for three quarters of a century, haye securely rested the 
liberties of the people ; and 

Wuerzas, The present administration of the General Govern- 
ment has, for nearly two years, been in armed collision with the 
people of more than one-third of the States composing the Union, 
and, in the prosecution of the existing war, has assumed powers 
utterly at variance with the letter and spirit of the Constitution of 
the United States, it becomes us, as the representatives of the con- 
servative people of Connecticut, while re asserting our determina- 
tion to adhere to the true principles upon which our Union is found- 
ed, and proclaiming our devotion to the Constitution, to firmly but 
temporately condemn the errors of our public officers ; and 


WaeEreEas, The administration of Abraham Lincoln has violated 
the constitution of the United States in many of its most impor- 

tant particulars; therefore, 
Ast. Resolved, That the United States area Confederacy of States co- 
equal in sovereignty and political power , independent in their sep- 
erate organization, and reserving to each, all rights not granted by 
the Constitution to the general government. 
2d. That while, as citizens of Connecticut, we assert our devotion 
to the Constitution and the Union, and will, hereafter, as we have 
heretofore, support with zeal and énergy the authorities of the Uni- 
ted States in the full constitutional exercise of their powers, we de- 
liberately avyow that the liberties of the people are menaced by Con- 
gressional and Federal usurpations, and can only be preserved. b 
the energetic action of State authority; andwe are determined to 
maintain and defend the honor of our State, and the rights of her 
eople. 
‘ 3. That while we denounce the heresy of secession as undefend- 
ed and unwarranted by the Constitution, we as confidently assert, 
that whatever may heretofore have been the opinion of our coun- 
trymen, the time has now arrived when all true lovers of the Con- 
stitution are ready to abandon the *“ monstrous fallacy”? that the 
Union can be restored by the armed hand alone; and are anxious to 
inaugurate such action, honorable alike to the contending sections, 
as will stop the ravages of war, avert universal bankruptcy, and 
unite all the States upon terms of equality, as members of one con- 
federacy. 

4th. That the Democracy of Connecticut, sympathizing with their 
conservative brethren of the Middle and Western States, pledge 
themselves to unite with them in the adoption of all honorable 
measures, haying in view the cessation of hostilities between the 
North and the South: the reconstruction of the Union on such 
terms as shall thoroughly define the rights of the States : the resto- 
ration of those fraternal feelings which form the true foundation of 
the federation, and the erection upon a more enduring basis of the 
Temple of the Constitution. 

5th. That the Militia of Connecticut are the natural guardians of 
the liberties of her people, subject to the control of her Chief Ex- 
ecutive officer, acting under and by authority of the laws of the 
State; and any and all acts of the Congress of the United States 
violative of the sovereignty of the State in relation thereto, should 
receive the execration of a people justly jealous of their liberties. 

6th, That the Militia Conscription bill recently introduced into the 
Senate of the Uuited States, by Senator Wilson, of Massachusetts, 
is subversive of the sovereignty and rights of the States, and de- 
signed to make them mere dependencies upon the Central Govern- 
ment; unconstitutional in its provisions and dangerous to the lib- 
erties of the people, the authorities of each of the States should 
sternly resist the operation of a scheme so fatal to the just relations 
which should always exist between the Federal_a State—Gove 


e** Banking system ”’ recently passed by the Senate 
of the United States, based, as it is, upon an unconstitutional and 
irredeemable issue of paper currency, cannot fail, if forced upon 
the people ot the States, to prove destructive to the exising monied 
institutions of the several States, and is covertly designed to estab- 
dish a vast central ‘‘ money power,” alike unknown to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and dangerous to the principles upon 
which our government is founded. 

8th. That the President of the United States, by his emancipation 
Proclamation, has struck a serious blow at the rights of the States ; 
erected an almost impassible barrier between the North and the 


“outh, in attacking the people of fifteen States through a domestic 


institution which is blended with their socia fabric, and over which 
the individual States possess exclusive controland power ; and, re- 
gardless of the great lessons of the past, the National Executive 
in pandering to the insane fanaticism of the abolition faction, has 
ventured upon a system of public policy, which, if successfully in- 
augurated, would disgrace our country in the eyes of the civilized 
world, and carry lust, rapine and murder into eyery household of 
the slaveholding States. 

9th. Resolved, That the act of the federal administration in sus- 
pending the writ of habeas corpus, the arrest of citizens not subject 
to military law without warrant or authority—transporting them to 
distant States—imprisoning them without charge or accusation— 
denying them the right of trial by jury, or witnesses in their favor, 
and counsel for their defence—withholding from them all knowl- 
edge of their accusers, and the cause of their arrest —answering 
their petitions for redress by repeated injury and insult—pre- 
scribing in many cases as a condition of their release, test oaths, 
arbitrary and illegal: 

In the abridgement of freedom of speech and of the press—in 
suppressing newspapers by military force, and establishing a cen- 
Sorship wholly incompatible with the freedom of thought and ex- 
pression of opinion. 

In the establishment of a system of espionage, by a secret police, 
to invade the sacred privacy of unsuspecting citizens: 

In declaring martial law over States not in rebellion, and where 
the courts are open and unobstructed for the punishment of crime: 


In attempting to strike out of existence, thé entire value of pro- 


| property in sluyes throughout the country : 


In the attempted enforcement of compensated emancipation : 
In the proposed taxation of the Laboring White man to purchase 


the freedom of the negro, and place his labor in competition with 
spayed Ee 


' the white: Se auntie 3 - 
In the dismemberment of the State of Virginia, erecting within 
her boundaries a new State without the consent of the Legislature— 
Are each and all arbitrary and unconstitutional, subverting the 
Constitutions, State and Federal, invading the reserved rights of 
the people and the Sovereignty of the States, and, if sanctioned, 
destructive of the Union, establishing upon the common ruins: of 
the liberties of the people and the sovereignty of the States, a con- 
solidated military despotism : 

And we hereby solemnly declare that no American citizen can 
without the crime of infidelity to his country’s constitutions, an 
the allegiance which he bears to each, sanction such to usurpations. 
Believing that our silence will be criminal, and may be construed 
into consent, in deep reverence for our Constitution, which has been 
ruthlessly violated, we do hereby enter our most solemn) protest 
against these usurpations of power. 

10th. Resolved; That in connection with our fellow citizens of 
other States, we will use our utmost influence’ to prevent the pay- 
ment of a single dollar of the money of the people, unconstitution- 
ally appropriated; for the unwarranted. Executive project of Com- 
pensated Emancipation. 4 

llth. Resolved, That. we sympathize with the soldiers who enlisted 
to sustain the Constitution and the Union, in the great deprivations 
and hardships to which they have been subjected in sickness and in 
health ; that we demand in the same of justice and humanity, that 
the great frauds which have deprived them of proper food, raiment 
and care, shall be exposed, and their authors duly punished ; and 
that we insist upon their being promptly paid for their services 
rendered, i 

12th. Resolved, That the enormous plunder of the public treas- 
ure by self-constituted patriots, which has been rife throughout the 
country, demands the closest scrutiny ; and the severest punish- 
ment should follow a just exposure. oS ae 

18th. Resolved, That.as representativesiofalarge proportion of the 
peon Come out; we demand the fullest public exposure of 
fer in which the vast sum of four millions of dollars, ap- 
prop: d by our State during the past two years, or any portion 
of it, has been expended, with a detail of the objects for which 
the money has been used ; and we'protest against the extraordina- 
ry and uncalled for appropriation by the last extra session of our 
Legislature, the Ten Thousand Dollars to the Governor of this 
State, co be used by him in secret, for any object he may see fit to 
expend it. 

Resolved, That we have the fullest confidence in_the ability, pa- 
triotism, and sound conservative principles of the Hon. Tuomas H. 
Srymour, and the other gentlemen associated with him on the State 
Ticket, and we hereby renew our united pledge that from this day 


to the first Monday of April, inclusive, we will spare no honorable: 
exertions to promote their election. 


— i » 


